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DOT SIGNAL BOOK 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


BY 
C. L. SHERMAN 


* Author of “ The Dot Book,” “ The Dot Circus,” ete. 


Mr. Sherman’s latest book should 

/ prove even more popular than the pre- 
+; ~- vious ones in this unique series. 

Unlike the others, when the series 

of dots have been connected and the 

‘pictures have been drawn, the useful- 

ness of the book just begins, for it will 

be kept for permanent reference by the 


he child (or adult, for that matter) who 
Re wants to learn the semaphore signals. 
3 Each picture represents a letter, so that 


after completing them the entire. alpha- 
bet is shown. | 

Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls are 
eagerly learning. signaling. In fact, 
. with military training uppermost in all 
minds, every boy and girl should be tre- 
mendously interested in this entertain- 
ing and yet instructive signal book. 


* Sg. 12mo, 50 cts. 
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A WORD OF EXPLANATION 


To complete the picture start at dot number one, 
draw a straight line to dot number two, 
and from there on, in order. All you 
need is a pencil—rather soit. 


THE DOT SIGNAL BOOK 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A GREAT cheer went up from the audience 
when a soldier man appeared in uniform, and, 
after he was introduced by one of the boys, he 
addressed all those present at the entertain- 
ment for the aid of the soldiers. He said, “As 
long as I have been asked to contribute some- 
thing to this entertainment, I have made up 
my mind that my contribution will be some- 
thing useful. I am going to suggest that we 
all go out of doors, and I will teach you some- 
thing that may come in handy some day. And 
I would suggest that each one of you here 
should ask his mother to make him a set of 
signal flags.” 


The soldier explained how useful signalling 
was, and explained that when he held the flags 
crossed above his head he meant he was going 
to send numerals. For, you see, some signals 
mean both letters and figures. But, if he has 
not signalled that he is going to send numbers, 
all of the signals mean letters. ‘‘ Thus,” he 
said, “when I face you and hold one flag in 
my right hand forty-five degrees from the base 
and the other flag parallel to it, in front of my 
body while I am facing you, I am sending you 
the letter ‘A’ or the figure ‘1.’” 


The soldier said he wanted all of the girls to 
learn the signal code, as well as the boys, be- 
cause they would find it lots more interesting 
than the telephone and lots cheaper. He said 
if you saw a man facing you and holding one 
flag in his right hand, at right angles with his 
body, and the other flag in front of his body, 
that there was not the least possible doubt but 
that he was sending you the letter “B” or the 
numeral “2.” “Why,” he said, ‘there won’t 
be any fun in going camping this summer at 
all if you don’t know how to wig-wag.” 


As soon as the boys learned the importance 
of signalling in times of war, they became 
highly enthusiastic over the system and each 
one agreed to practise it until he was perfect. 
Broken telephone lines and bad connections 
would have no further terrors for them. The 
soldier then explained that, when the man sig- 
nalling was facing you and held a flag in his 
right hand one hundred and thirty-five degrees 
from the base with the other flag in front of 
his body, he was sending the letter ““C” or the 
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numeral “3 


The boys were very much interested to learn 
how the observer, watching the signals with a 
glass or the naked eye, called off the messages 
to an aide who wrote out the messages in times 
of war, so they could be transmitted to the 
commanding officer. The soldier explained this 
and also an elaborate system of checking up to 
avoid errors. Then he said, “‘ When the sig- 
naller is facing you and holds the flag in his 
right hand directly over his head and the other 
flag in front of his body, the letter he wishes 
to send is ‘D’ or the numeral ‘4.’”’ 


“Signalling,” said the demonstrator, “is a 
mighty fine thing for all of you boys, especially 
for the Boy Scouts. This system is much 
quicker than the Morse code and is just as 
easily learned. When you are hiking and want 
to make a camp, it is fine to have one Scout go 
ahead and find a good place and then send 
word back with the flags. And, if he should 
hold a flag in his left hand at one hundred and 
thirty-five degrees from the base and the other 
in his right hand in front of his body, he is 
sending the letter ‘E’ or the numeral ‘5.’”’ 


The audience realized how necessary the 
flag system was, when they learned how the 
men on the outposts signalled back to the lines 
when they wanted stretcher-bearers to bring in 
the wounded. For, at such a time every minute 
counts, and the system is invaluable in case 
the field telephone is not working. When a 
man is seen holding the left-hand flag at right 
angles with his body, and the right-hand flag 
down, in front of his body, then he is sending 
the letter “F” or the numeral “6.” 


“Every sentry,” said the officer, “‘must keep 
his eyes open for signal flags. Lots of people 
think the sentry is simply supposed to stand 
guard, but really he must be on the lookout 
for any possible messages that might be sent 
from some camp at adistant place. Onaclear 
day the flags can be seen with the naked eye 
for a mile or more and, when the sender holds 
the flag in his left hand at an elevation of forty- 
five degrees from the ground and the one in 
his right hand parallel to the left hand flag but 
in front of his body, he is sending the letter ‘G’ 
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or the numeral ‘7. 


“TI don’t know whether or not,” said the offi- 
cer, who was explaining the semaphore system 
of signalling by hand flags, “I told you the 
part of the flag which appears black in the 
sketches is of red cloth and the red part is al- 
ways attached to the staff. Of course, you will 
readily understand, the more conspicuous the 
place where you stand, the easier it is for the 
observer to read the message. When the per- 
son sending the message holds one flag in his 
right hand at right angles with his body and 
the one in his left hand to the right at an angle 
of forty-five degrees from the ground, he is 
sending the letter ‘H’ or the numeral ‘8.’”’ 


“Every girl,” said the officer, “should learn 
the semaphore system especially if she is go- 
ing camping this summer. It is a great way to 
signal across a lake from one camp to another, 
and is invaluable in case of accidents. When 
the person signalling holds the right-hand flag 
to the right at an elevation of one hundred and 
thirty-five degrees from the ground and the 
left-hand flag to the right of the body at an 
elevation of forty-five degrees, he or she is 
sending the letter ‘I’ or the numeral ‘9.’” 


“Girls,” said the officer, “are unusually quick 
at learning signalling, and my advice to you 
boys is to practise all you can, so they will not 
get ahead of you. And you must remember 
there will be many positions for the girls if 
they are educated to the needs of the country. 
To go on with the system: When you see the 
person signalling holding the right-hand flag 
above the head and the left-hand flag at the 
left at a right angle to the body, he is sending 
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the letter ‘J’ or the numeral ‘o. 


The officer impressed the boys and girls with 
the necessity of getting their messages by flags 
| correctly. ‘For,’ he said, ‘in most cases they 
have to be transmitted by field telegraph to 
headquarters and one mistake from the flag 
message may cause a lot of trouble. When the 
sender is holding the left-hand flag directly 
above his head and the right-hand flag to the 
right at forty-five degrees from the ground, he 
is sending the letter ‘K’ or a negative sign.” 
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“The wig-wag system,” explained the offi- 
cer, “is a good deal like playing the piano in 
some ways. If you learn it once thoroughly, 
you will never forget it, but to be really efficient 
you must practise a lot. After a while it will be 
as easy to send a message as to talk, and you 
will not have to think out each letter sepa- 
rately. When you see the sender holding his 
right-hand flag to the right of his body forty- 
five degrees from the ground and the left-hand 
flag to the left of his body one hundred and 
thirty-five degrees from the ground, you will 
know he is sending the letter ‘L.’”’ 
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The children learned that the wig-wag sys- 
tem was indispensable in the field, when they 
were told that, when a cavalryman who was 
doing scout duty found good water, he always 
signalled back that it was a good place to give 
the horses a drink. “For,” said the officer, 
“water is one of the most important things 
that we must look for. And when we see a 
man signalling and he is holding his right- 
hand flag to the right of his body forty-five 
degrees from the ground and his left-hand flag 
to the left of his body at right angles with it, 
we know he is sending the letter ‘M.’”’ 


“When you read stories of the old Indian 
fighters,” explained the demonstrator, “you 
are led to believe the Indians themselves orig- 
inated the wig-wag system. While they do not 
spell out the words the way we do, each tribe 
has a system by which they converse entirely 
with their hands. Many of our soldiers have 
learned this system, and it has been a great 
help to them. But with our system when we 
see a man holding his right-hand flag to the 
right of his body at an elevation of forty-five 
degrees and his left-hand flag at the left of his 
body at a like elevation, we know he is sending 
the letter ‘N’ or ‘annulling.’”’ 


“There is not a boy or girl within reach of 
my voice,” said the officer, “who cannot learn 
the wig-wag system. You do not have to goto 
war to do it and you do not even have to go 
into the country. You can learn all the signals 
in your own home and it is a fine thing to be 
able to practise with some neighbor, even if 
he is only across the street. Then when you 
look out and see a boy holding his right-hand 
flag to the right of his body at an elevation of 
one hundred and thirty-five degrees, and the 
left-hand flag also at the right at right angles 
with it, you will know he is sending the letter 
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‘O’ which also means ‘interrogatory. 


“You have probably noticed,” explained the 
officer instructor, “that several of the letters I 
have shown you in the wig-wag system mean 
words as well. There are not many of these, 
but you will understand it is a good thing to 
memorize them, as they save a great deal of 
time. The next one means ‘affirmative.’ So 
when you see a man holding his right-hand 
flag to the right side of his body at right angles 
to it and his left-hand flag above his head, it 
means not only ‘affirmative’ but also the let- 
ter ‘P.’” | 


As a demonstration of the usefulness of the 
signalling system, the officer told a story of 
how, while on a camping trip with a party 
of friends, they were becalmed on a lake and 
would have been forced to remain out on the 
water all night if they had not been able to 
signal for a motor boat to come for them. 
“And,” he said, ‘“when you see a man hold- 
ing his right-hand flag to the right of his body 
at right angles with it and the left-hand flag 
to the left of his body at an elevation of one 
hundred and thirty-five degrees, you will know 
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he is sending the letter ‘Q 


“With the artillery,” said the lecturer, ‘the 
wig-wag system is something that cannot be 
under-estimated. The men use it to transmit 
ranges and messages of all sorts, and the noise 
never bothers them a bit. Every man must 
learn it, and it doesn’t take them long to send 
from six to ten words a minute. And when 
they see the signaller holding his right-hand 
flag to the right of his body at a right angle to 
it and his left-hand flag in a similar position 
to the left of his body, they know he is sending 
the letter ‘R’ or the word ‘acknowledge.’ ” 


“It doesn’t take a nurse long to learn the 
wig-wag system,” said the officer, “and many 
of them have found it has helped them a lot 
in their work and has done a great deal to in- 
crease their efficiency. It saves thousands of 
needless steps, and is so much quicker, when 
it comes to sending a message, than even a 
motor-cycle would be. And when you see 
somebody holding his right-hand flag to the 
right of his body at right angles with it and 
his left-hand flag to the left of his body at an 
elevation of forty-five degrees, you will know 
he is sending the letter ‘S.’” 
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“The Army,” explained the officer, “em- 
ploys a lot of abbreviations in the field when 
they want to send for ammunition or to start or 
cease firing. These are not necessary for you 
to learn until you are called to the colors. But 
you certainly should learn this alphabet. You 
won't realize how simple it is until you try it. 
And when you see the signaller holding his 
right-hand flag to the right of his body at an 
elevation of one hundred and thirty-five de- 
grees and the left-hand flag above his head, 
you will know he is sending the letter ‘T.’”’ 


“T know all of you boys like to eat,” said the 
officer with a smile, “and I know if you were 
in camp you would be just like the soldiers 
and want to know exactly when meals were 
ready. But sometimes when the wind is blow- 
ing hard or there is a lot of noise, it is almost — 
impossible to hear the bugle. Then it is a good 
time to look for the flags to tell you the time 
for ‘chow.’ And when you see the signaller 
holding his right-hand flag to the right of his 
body at an elevation of one hundred and thirty- 
five degrees and the left-hand flag to the left 
of his body at a like elevation, you will know 
he is sending the letter ‘U.’” 


The lecturer explained another way in which 
the wig-wag system came in very handily. 
‘“‘Sometimes,” he said, ‘our scouts find the 
enemy, on retreating, have destroyed the 
bridges behind them. Then it is very impor- 
tant to signal back to the engineers to come 
at once with their bridge supplies. And when 
they see a man holding his right-hand flag di- 
rectly above his head and the left-hand flag 
to the left of his body at an elevation of forty- 
five degrees, they know he is sending the let- 
teria 


“Even when the boys are digging trenches,” 
explained the instructor, “they always keep 
somebody on the lookout for signals. There is 
no telling what is going to happen and for that 
reason they are always on the alert. It is no 
time to be surprised by a sudden attack. And 
when they see the signaller holding his right- 
hand flag to the left of his body at an elevation 
of one hundred and thirty-five degrees and the 
left-hand flag also at the left of his body at 
right angles to it, they know he is sending the 
letter ‘W.’” 
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The instructor suggested the whole audience 
adjourn to the outdoors and begin practise with 
signal flags, and the suggestion met with a 
hearty response. It was not long before the 
landscape was dotted with groups sending and 
receiving. “You have learned,” said the in- 
structor, “all of the most important letters in 
the alphabet, but you must understand, when 
you see the signal man holding his left-hand 
flag to the left of his body at an elevation of 
one hundred and thirty-five degrees and the 
right-hand flag also at the left side of the body 
at an elevation of forty-five degrees, that he is 
sending the letter ‘X.’” 


“You should not let a day go by,” said the 
lecturer, “without spending at least half an 
hour in sending and receiving messages, and 
then you will find in a few weeks it will come 
as easy to you as reading print. And always 
keep your eyes open so you will notice readily 
when a person wishes to communicate with 
you. And, if he holds his right-hand flag at the 
right of his body at an elevation of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five degrees and his left-hand 
flag at the left of his body at a right angle to 
it, he is sending you the letter ‘ Y.’”’ 


“You will not need the next letter very 
often,” said the officer, ‘“‘ but, of course, there 
may be a time when you want to spell ‘zero’ 
or send something in regard to a ‘zebra,’ but 
the occasions will be rare. However, you will 
naturally want to know the whole alphabet. 
So, when you see the signaller holding his 
left-hand flag at the left of his body at right 
angles to it and his right-hand flag also to the 
left of his body at an elevation of forty-five 
degrees, you will know he is sending the let- 
fer 7/as 


“T can’t just at this minute recall, said the 
officer, ‘whether I told you how to call atten- 
tion when signalling. Anyway, you hold your 
flags in the same position as you do for the 
letter ‘U’ and then wave them about five de- 
grees up and five degrees down. There is an- 
other signal you must learn, for it makes it 
easy to read words without running together. 
When you see the signaller holding his flags 
crossed in front of his body below the waist, 
you will know that it means ‘interval.’” 
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“A suggestion was made to me,” said the offi- 
cer, “and I think it is a good one. It is for me 
to give you a complete set of the diagrams all 
in one drawing. So here you are, and with the 
work that you have already done you should 
not find it very necessary. But when you are 
in a hurry you can look up the letters here. I 
realize the whole thing resembled a mystery at 
first, but, like all mysteries, it is easily solved 
when you have the ---------- : 
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BY 


ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


Author of “ Grannis of the Fifth,” “ The New 
Boy,” “ Harding of St. Timothy’s,” etc. 


A story of the experiences of some 
college boys at Plattsburg. There is 


PLATTSBURGERS 


nothing technical about the book, but 


it gives a vivid picture of the pleasures, 
the trials, and the strenuous activities 
of a military training camp and of the 
responsibilities which are imposed upon 
young soldiers. 


Mr. Pier’s sympathy with boys and 
his ability to describe school life en- 


tertainingly are demonstrated in his 


popular St. Timothy’s stories. Boys 
who have liked these stories will find 
this new one equally interesting, with 
the added attraction of the Plattsburg 
setting. 


Lllustrated. $1.25 net. 
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THE GOLD CACHE © “ By James Willard Me 
1a Author of With the Indians in the Rockies”, Me 


Mr. Schultz — one of the few, old-time Indian traders and Buffalo hunters left alive —is an 
Indian himself by adoption, and the stories of adventure that he writes give a picture of life~ 
on the plains as accurate as it is thrilling. Illustrated. $1.25 met 


NORTHERN DIAMONDS By Frank Lillie Pollock 


- The thrilling story of the adventures of three young college boys who invade the great 
north woods in winter in search for lost treasures. {llustrated. $1.25 met. 


THE PLATTSBURGERS By Arthur Stanwood Pier ~*~ 
Author of “ Harding of St. Timothy’s” — ~ 
A story of the experiences of some college boys at Plattsburg. Illustrated. $1.25 zer. 


THE NEWCOMERS 4.5" By Elia W. Peattie ~— 
The story of a delightful family of young people who are newcomers in a little village. It 8 == 
would be hard to find a more absorbing story for older girls. Illustrated. $1.25 met. 


JUNE By Edith B. Delano 


The experiences of a little Southern orphan ‘transplanted from an old. plantation to poverty 
and hardship in the North. An inspiring story told with much humor and ending happily. 


- Illustrated,’ $1.25 et. 
SARAH BREWSTER’S RELATIVES 
By Elia W. Denttie 


Through the death of her father, thirteen-year-old Sarah was forced’to Jeave her. luxurious 
New York home for a little Western farm. The story of her jolly times there, with plenty of 
hard work, but with pleasant friends and with the free, healthful life of the open, is told in 
this absorbing story. Mlustrated. ‘31 .00 net. “— 


APAUK, CALLER OF BUFFALO 
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ee By James Willard Schultz 
Se : “ The real Indian flavor is in this simply told-narrative, setting forth the tribal existence in eee 
ps. those days when vast spaces were traversed.only by herds of ‘buffalo and Indians on eS ag 

ee. ing ponies.... A story of genuine human experience picturesquely told.” — Chicago Traiune, ~ 

ff Illustrated. $1.25 met. 

si TOM AN DERSON, DARE-DEVIL | 

‘: By Edward M. Tose 

f Tom is a lovable lad, whose daring deeds as scout for General Sumter win hit the’ Be 
Dare-Devil throughout the army. Boys and girls alike will find the story/of his advemtu 


both thrilling and inspiring. Illustrated inpcolor. $1.50 met. 
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